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GOOD MANNERS 


HERE is an old saying attributed to Wil- 
iam of Wickham that ‘‘ Manners makyth 
mal most truly may it be said that manners, 
or the want of them, make or mar the nurse. 
Pleasant manners are attractive in everyone, but 
in the nurse they are so important—both to her 
professional success and also to the comfort of her 
patients—that she should try to cultivate them 
from the first day she enters for training. 

The hospital ward, with its code of nursing 
etiquette and its continual calls to self-forgetful- 
ness, should prove a good school for manners, 
yet sometimes one hears the complaint that nurses 
are rude. Some one goes to a ward to visit a 
sick relation or friend, or to make an inquiry, 
and sometimes finds the nurses indifferent, if not 
actually repellent; no trouble is taken to direct 
the stranger, who finds a large hospital ward a 
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bewildering place, and consequently feels very 


uncomfortable. If only the nurse would realise, 
while she is training, that the word hospital comes 
fom the Latin word “‘ hospitalis’’—a place to 
entertain guests in—and that it has the same 
derivation as our word hospitality, she would at 
once feel that she is the hostess in her ward, 
and whether she be the “‘sister’’ or the newest 
“pro.,’’ she will want to make everyone who 
comes to it feel welcome and at ease. What a 
difference it must make to poor, hard-worked 
mothers or wives coming to visit their sick ones, 
if the nurse meets them with a pleasant smile— 
perhaps the first they have had that day—and 
finds them a chair, and says a cheery word. It is 
so well worth while to cultivate these kindly man- 
ners, it is not want of time but want of thought 
which leaves so many of the little courtesies of 
life undone. 

We have alluded to the ‘‘ nursing etiquette ’ 
taught the wards, as being a factor in the 
nurses’ training. It inculeates respect towards 
those in authority, also to seniority, and is rigor- 
ously sted on in all good training schools. It 
is a n useful discipline for the probationer, 
and should help her to cultivate the self-controlled 
mann hich is as necessary for her, if she 
wishes to have a successful nursing career, as the 
pleas anner is helpful and to be desired. 
A fier ‘itable temperament finds the exercise 
of sel rol a difficult task, and yet how neces- 
sary A nervous, restless, indecisive nurse 
is wor If she is nervous she must 


in useless. 





not show it; if she is anxious she must not let 
her patients guess it. She must be the 
pillar on which they in their weakness can lean, 
and not find her to fail. It is not only the strong 
characters that make good nurses, the habit of 
self-control can be acquired by all. It is no sign 
of heartlessness, though it has to be learnt by 
degrees at the side of pain and suffering. It 
means that self has been banished to the back- 
ground, and for the time absolutely forgotten. 
Every patient—whether as one among many in 
a ward or as a ‘‘ private case '’—should feel that 
he is the nurse’s first care and interest, that she 
will stand by him in his crisis, and not show 
any signs of boredom during long days of con- 
valescence. Patients are often very trying, the 
nurse is only human, and must often herself feel 
weary and annoyed, but if the habit of self-control 
has been thoroughly learnt she will not allow her- 
self to be governed by her moods, but will put 
duty to her patient before everything else. 

It is in private nursing that the nurse's manners 
affect, we may almost say commercially, th« 
success of her career. While she is in hospital 
her patients and companions know her, and pro- 
bably make allowances for her eccentricities, if 
she has them, but when she goes out to nurse 
the public, her manners are what the outside 
world will judge her by. They expect to find he 
pleasant and self-controlled under all circum- 
stances, and consider her untrained if she fails in 
these respects, and consequently will not employ 
her. She may be an excellent nurse, and be 
possessed of every good quality, but she will get 
no credit for them if she has not while 
learning her technical duties, formed the habits 
which we have alluded to above, and learnt 
the lesson of tact and of consideration for the 
feelings of others, which, after all, is the secret 
of good manners. 
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Kent County NursinG ASsocIATION. 
Miss J. A. Jacons, late Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Hampshire County Nursing Associa- 
tion, has been appointed to the post of County 
Superintendent of the Kent County Nursing 
Association. Miss Jacobs begins work in Kent 
on the lst November next. 


SKILL to do comes of doing; knowledge comes 
by eyes. always open and working hands; and 
there is no knowledge that is not power.- 
Emerson 
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NURSING NOTES 


R.R.C. DECORATION IN INDIA. 


LI. members of the nursing world will hear 
A. th much pleasure ol! the honour done to 
one of their number in the presentation of the 
Royal Red Cross to Miss Jame s, by command of 
his Majesty the King, for ‘* special devotion and 
competency in connection with her duties.’ 
Miss James, Lady Superintendent Punjab 


Command, Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 


‘ 
perv for India, is one of the pioneers of that 
servi | has led a life of consistent useful- 
ness, devotion, and distinction, and her decora- 
tion with the R.R.C. has fitly been awarded 


retires from a profession she has done 
so much to advance 

The morning of August 28rd saw all Bangalore 
wending its way to the Maidafi Park, which was 
to be the scene of the presentation, impressively 
carried out before the whole of the troops in the 
garrison by Major-Generah Scallon, C.B., 
C...E., D.8.0. A few minutes before 8 
a.m. the General and his staff in _ full 
uniform rode up, and at the first stroke 
of the hour, Miss attended by the 
nursing sisters and the station staff officer, drove 
up to the flag-staff in a landau and pair of horses. 
On alighting, they went forward to where the 
General stood with his staff and officers of the 
various regiments present, forming a semicircle. 
He then spoke in most eulogistic terms of Miss 
James's career, from the time of her training at 
the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, where her ability 
soon secured her a post, to the time of her enter- 
ing the Army Nursing Service, after securing 
diplomas at the Endell Street Hospital, London, 
and holding a responsible post at Guy’s. He 
‘* deemed it an honour and a pleasure to have been 
selected as the medium of conveying to Miss 
James this signal mark of his Majesty’s Royal 
approbation ? 

After pinning on the decoration, the General 
shook hands with Miss James, saying, ‘‘ I thank 
you in the name of the Brigade for all the good 
work you have done for us. I congratulate you 
in the name of the Brigade, and hope you may 
have long life and good health to enjoy this 
honourable distinction 

Miss James and the sisters then re-entered the 
carriage, and the march past began, the General 
heading the columns, and all officers saluting as 
they led their regiments or batteries past the 
wearer of the medal. 

The bands of the 14th Hussars and the Sher- 
wood Foresters played in turn, the music greatly 
adding to the impressiveness of the scene as the 
British and native cavalry and infantry filed past; 
the brilliancy of the various uniforms contrasting 
well with the red and white of the sisters’ uni- 
forms. The occasion, was very impressive, and 
Miss James is greatly to be congratulated on 
the honour meted out to her. 

Miss James joined the Army Nursing Service in 
1885, hoping to see service when the expedition 
to Egypt took place, but events shaped themselves 
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otherwise. She worked at Netley, the Guards’ 
Hospital in London, and-the Herbert Hospital, 


Woolwich, and in 1888, at the solicitation of ly 
Roberts, went out to India to help start r 
scheme for.an Auxiliary Army Nursing S« 

This scheme Miss James greatly helped tO make 


Kasauli, and elsewhere in 
Subsequently, whe 


a success at Meerut, 
the north of India 
Indian Nursing Service was renamed Quee1 
andra’s Military Nursing Service in India 5 
James was made officiating lady superinté 
of the Punjab Command, and in 1895 was 
lady superintendent. 

Miss James came to Bangalore in 1900, a 
zeal and devotion will long be remembered t 


In October of this year she intends to retir r 
having served a period of fifteen years, and 

are many friends to wish her God-speed | 
a long and happy life to enjoy a well- | 
rest. 


QUEEN’s NurRSES’ MAGAZINE. 


Tue August number of the Queen’s N 3’ 
Magazine, while written primarily for mem| f 
the Q.V.J.1., contains many papers of interest 


to all branches of the profession. Foremost among 
them is an article on the Paris Conference by 
Miss E. L. C. Eden, who describes several of the 
various philanthropic and hygienic institutions, 
both of that and other cities. One interesting ex- 
periment that is being tried in Paris is the 


‘* Bureau of the Assistance Maternelle,’’ ee 
dispensary for mother and child. The aim of the 
society is to help mothers to nurse their babies 
They are expected to come to the dispensary 


before the birth of the child, and receive 
and food, if necessary. The homes are visited, 
and they are shown how to make them clean and 


healthy to receive the new comer, and if a mother 
is really unable to nurse, good milk is given, and 
she is taught how to prepare the feeds and cleans 


the bottles. 

Other papers of general interest are on the 
known Clapham School of Midwifery, and on the 
need for women in local government, while th 
description of the Q.V.N. Central District Train- 
ing Home in Bloomsbury, the portrait of whos 
superintendent-—Miss Haddon—forms the fron- 
tispiece to this number, will be read with interest 
by other than Queen’s nurses. Similarly, a wid 
circle of the profession will consider the sugges- 
tions made for a pension scheme for nurses. One 
correspondent suggests a system analogous to th 
present superannuation scheme for Poor Law 
officials, but as the whole question is und 


sideration by the Institute it would be premature 
to discuss it at this juncture. 

The revised regulations respecting the uniform 
are published in this volume, and will prol be 
helpful to nurses working in rather out-of-t! ay 


places, who may not have known what they 
The working aprons now must be holland, and 
removable sleeves to the dresses in pl of 


cuffs are compulsory. The sacque back jac ol 
the same material as the dress, and the motor cap 
have been worn for about two years, but th 18@ 


is now clearly authorised. 
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The Institute has also decided to give a silver 
badge to the assistant superintendents, of the 
pattern as, but a smaller size than that 
by the superintendents proper. This seems 
fitting, as the assistant superintendent has 
rto had nothing to distinguish her outwardly 
the ordinary Queen’s nurse. 
regret to see that the good work of the 
tute is hampered from lack of funds, and that 
have already been obliged to reduce their 
al grant towards the salary of the superinten- 
of their affiliated county associations £20 
nnum. It is much to be regretted that their 
r for good should be lessened from such a 
ntible cause. 


Poor Law NoursIna. 


connection with the survey we published last 
on the whole question of nursing in Poor 
infirmaries, it is interesting to summarise 
roposals made in 1902 to the Departmental 
iittee of the Local Government Board, in 
rt of a national service of Poor Law nurses. 
has just been reprinted by the Workhouse 
¢ Association. Thé suggestions include :— 
loption of an improved curriculum of train- 
schools and Poor Law Institutions; a 
nal examination of nurses by the Local Gov- 
nt Board; a certificate granted to nurses 
Local Government Board; a standard or 
rm examination at all training schools for 
s; the appointment of a nursing department 
Local Government Board to control the 
ng and examination of nurses; that the 
department should be composed of a 
ommittee of persons who have special know- 
in these matters. 
Hon. Sydney Holland gave evidence in 
words in favour of a central scheme and 
‘tion :—‘* Appoint a matron-in-chief, or per- 
haps several, whose duty it would be to go round 
infirmary to infirmary, and inspect the 
I would have the whole of the nursing 
done from a centre. I would improve the pay 
and adopt some form of pension. If you want 
\ct of Parliament do not be frightened of it. 
and the world will be with you in 
these poor people should be nursed pro- 


Ins] 


ne, 


F. R. Humphreys, L.R.C.P., submitted 
me for the unification of small unions as 
their sick, with a Central Board which 
| keep a register of nurses to be supplied 
rdians. 
N. Raw, medical superintendent of the 
Derby Union, proposed a Poor Law nurs- 
‘vice, having the status of a Government 
ent, on precisely the same footing as the 
Nursing Service. 
Louisa Twining suggested a sub-depart- 
| the Local Government Board for the 
‘ation of nursing matters, on which some 
should serve, and a system of training 
ling nurses for Poor Law work, while 
lson, treasurer of the Workhouse Nursing 
tion, and member of the Central Mid- 





wives Board, advocated a Poor Law nursing ser- 
vice with a definite term of engagement -and. an 
assured pension; the centralisation of the sick in 
the case of small rural workhouses. 

It is clear that expert evidence points to the 
necessity of some organised and definite scheme 
of dealing with the questions at issue. At the 
same time it is acknowledged by experienced wit- 
nesses that the details of such a scheme require 
careful consideration. These facts direct atten- 
tion to the proposal made by the Workhouse 
Nursing Association, that, as a preliminary mea- 
sure, an advisory committee of experts should be 
appointed by the Local Government Board to 
formulate a scheme. 


NOTES FROM DENMARK. 


In an interesting article in the Danish Journal 
of Nursing, Hansine G. Rasmussen draws atten- 
tion to the different systems employed in Eng- 
land and in Denmark for the teaching of hos- 
pital cookery. In the latter country the nurses 
are instructed in this subject in private homes, 
and the course usually consists of nine demon 
strations and seventeen practical the 
students also being taught the theory of invalid 
cookery, both in general and in the case of special 
diseases, such as diabetes, and the different food 
values. To this about sixteen are de- 
voted. The list of dishes which are included in 
the course is a very extensive one, at least twice 
as large as the English one; but whereas the 
students in England prepare each dish twice, in 
Denmark it is considered better to cover as 
much ground as possible, and to let them see, or 
assist in, the preparation of every kind of food 
given in the hospital régime. 

A proposal was brought before the Danish 
Riksdag in January of this year, to consider the 
advisability of a grant of £16,200 for a new 
State hospital and training-school for nurses, to 
be erected in Copenhagen. The need for the 
latter was represented at the Congress of Danish 
women held last April by Fru M. Koch, who 
compared the present training-system unfavour- 
ably with that in use in England and North 
America. Fru Koch was herself trained at the 
Presbyterian hospital in New York. 

The Society of Danish Nurses received last 
year from the State a grant of £300, out of which 
sum thirty nurses have been helped in the ex- 
penses for their training, both in Denmark and 
in other countries, some of them having been 
sent to London. The late King Christian also 
left a sum of £25 to the nurses’ recreation home. 
The Society had, in 1906, an increase of 99 
ordinary and 70 extraordinary members. 


lessons, 


less¢ ns 


MeEnTAL Nurses’ CO-OPERATION. 


Miss JEAN Hastie has now practically com- 
pleted arrangements for starting a co-operation of 
mental nurses. The office, which is at 115 Edg- 
ware Road, W., will be opened on October Ist, and 
meanwhile she will be glad to send particulars 
to any inquirer writing to that address. 
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MEDICAL NOTES 


ELectric ANSTHESIA 

came a report that a 
Mi had been discovered OI applying elec- 
ich fashion as to produce the same 
the administration of chloro- 
1d other anesthetic drugs. In 
itself there is hing improb- 
for well be that electricity is 
of suspending in some degree the action 
while leaving the vital 
What we know as pain is 
mystery, even in other than 
The body tissues themselves are 
ly insensitive, and 

LV Ce rebral It is @ recognition and 
dgment on the part of certain centres in 
the stimulus applied to nerves com- 
ing with them, and distributed mainly 
coverings of the body and of its viscera 
Such may 
hypnotic suggestion and dimin- 
by drugs, such as morphia, as well as 
ly abolished by chloroform and its ana- 
and, as has been said, it is not difficult 
to believe that electric currents might act in the 
same fashion. But it should be remembered 
that in all probability the stimulus applied by 
cutting, bruising, squeezing, burning, and other 
causes of pain, is not totally nega- 
tived by an anesthetic. It may not be 
pain, but the system nevertheless ex- 
nees the effect in a more or less marked 
in the form of shock. An ideal anes- 
therefore, would be one which would cut 
path of such nerve stimuli absolutely. In 
local anesthetics are more perfect 
ceneral anesthetics. Whether there is 
sood foundation for the rumour about electricity 
remains to be. seen. That the discovery is 
ibed to Leduc, an investigator who has done 
hitherto attracting 
credibility of the 


t may 
centres 
ected 
omewhat of a 
‘al sensi 


pain, so-called, 1S 


and recognitions 


be pre 


component 
vented by 


parts. 


ished 
tota 
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logues 


common 
recog- 
nised as 


pe rie 


sense 


work without 


adds to the 


lar attention, 


SLEEPING-SICKNESS 


treatment of sleep- 

ently been recorded by Sir 
Liverpool School of Tropi- 
atoxy] 
attention was drawn in these 
introduced eighteen 
with that drug 

led, for material 

its use, both 
periments with in- 
however, 


trypanosomes 


an extension of the 


some 


1 
to result trom 


oratory ¢ 


X 
further experience, 


though the 
affected they were not entirely 
elioration of symptoms was 

r a little the disease re- 

new process consists in 
treatment by injections of 
and this, in laboratory ex- 





periments at all events, is found to result in 
complete and permanent cures. The belie! is 
that the atoxyl is capable of destroying the 
trypanosomes in state of their exist 
and the mercury of killing those which, 

in another of development, escaped 
action of atoxyl. The principle underlying 
method, namely, that parasites in the diff 
cycles of their existence have resisting p 

of entirely different nature, is capable of 

that this method of curing 
ing-sickness may prove ol! general import 
Even, however, in the connection with whi 
has been brought forward the principle is 

for diseases due to try} 
distribution in the t 
life, both a 


one 


stage 


appl cation. so 


small importance, 
wide 


immense 


somes are ol 
and 


and 


cause losses of 


human. 

TuymMus GLAND TREATMENT OF CANCER 
THE treatment of cancer still remains a 1 

ot operation, and, as pointed out by Mr. ( 

in his recent book, ‘‘ The Control of a Scou 

none of the remedies have sto 

test of experience, and it is the gravest e1 

waste valuable time in any kind of pal 

treatment while operation is still possibl 

cases past operation relief often follows the 

various measures which are in most cases } 

less, except for their action on the mind. 

ol improvement after violet leaves, for exa1 

are probably due to suggestion, but unfortu 

the relief is only temporary. In other cass 

use of these remedies happens to coincid: 

one of the curious vagaries of cancer, the disease 

appearing to recede or even almost to disappear 

for atime. The latest form of treatment that 

given relief in inoperable cases of cancer 

by thymus gland substance. This gla 

better known as the best form of sweetb 

An American surgeon, Mr. Gwyer,! has r 

given an account of a number of cases, t 

vanced to be operated upon, which were 

by a solution prepared from the thymus gl 

calves. The solution was given by the m« 

by subcutaneous injection. He is 

to claim to have cured cases, and gives his 

bring the matter before the medic: 

fession for thorough investigation. He find 

the treatment, when carried out careful! 

minishes or removes pain, diminishes the s 

the growth, and improves the general healt 

He only advises its use in ino} 


numerous 


cautio 


SO as t 


digestion. 


cases. 


BurRNS AND SCALDS. 


For many years carron oil spelt the fi 
last word in the early local treatment « 
and sealds, and there are a good many 
tions throughout the country where this 
tion still remains in vogue. It 
virtues, as it can be applied by the meres 
It is soothing to the patients, free from d: 
and, therefore, suitable as a st 
ment in iron works and other places wher 


Vol. 


certall 


itself, 


* Annals of Surgery, 1907. xlvi., | 
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mmon. From the standpoint of an up-to-date 
tal, however, there is much to be said against 
t is an uncleanly form of dressing, anything 
aseptic, and requiring as it does to be re- 
d with frequency, it is in the long run an 
isting, because exceedingly painful, way of 
g burns and scalds of any severity; more- 
being in no wise antiseptic, its continued 
rravely increases what, after the effect of 
is one of the chief risks of the injuries in 
m, namely, general septic infection. The 
against carron oil was well phrased, in the 
n of naval and military surgery of the British 
al Association, by Staff-Surgeon Sut- 
R.N. He expressed himself as strongly 
our of lotions, and especially of a lotion 
of picric acid in 5 per cent. solution. He 
red it because it relieved pain in cases of 
ficial burns, and as an antiseptic had more 
power than boric acid. This dressing has 
1 deal been used at one time and another, 
regarded by some as not very safe to use 
y length of time, but it should be absorbed 
h quantities as to entail no risk of poisoning. 
Surgeon Sutcliffe, however, said he had 
t frequently, and without noting any un- 
| symptoms. Burns and scalds are so 
m in the Navy that the opinion of a naval 
al officer on the subject is of particular 
st. 


MEDULLARY ANZXSTHESIA. 


Tue nursing staff of the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital in the Kingsland Road are watching with 
interest the effect of the new anesthetics now 
being tried by their surgeons, so far with great 

ss. The preparation used is called novo- 
suprarenin solution C 5 per cent. It is 
d into the spinal cord below the line of 
imbilicus at least ten minutes or a quarter 
hour before operation, and produces tem- 
paralysis and entire loss of sensation. 
the first cases in which it was tried was 
ition of thigh in a very old, feeble man! 
patient was laid upon theatre table in 
vay, his eyes being screened, and whilst 
ration was progressing he held an ani- 
‘onversation with the anesthetist; even 
‘rucial moment, the sawing of the bone, 
to the two theatre nurses. When the 
was over, the matron remarked, 
daddie, that didn’t hurt you, did it?”’ 
turned, ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right, matron, 
ish the gentleman would begin.’’ Upon 
ormed that all was done, and his leg 
there, he gazed with speechless aston- 
at those around him, finally, with a 
rrepressible delight, remarking, ‘‘ Lord 
miss, but I'll spend a quid on the lot 
night for this! ’’ On returning to the 
ate a hearty dinner. Sensation does 
for about an hour afterwards, and is 
“i by no unpleasant tinglings, as is 
with freezing, while vomiting is 
bsent. 
cases have been operated upon with 





equal success under the influence of this drug, 
among them a strangulated hernia (woman), and 
a fractured ‘patella wired in two places. The 
drawback to its use is that it ‘is confined to 
operations on the lower half of the body, as it 
would not do to paralyse vital organs of respira- 
tion, &c. 

The patients in the wards are almost as ex- 
cited as their nurses at seeing their comrades 
returning from serious operations none the worse, 
and in the best of spirits, instead of unconscious 
and upon a stretcher. 


BLACKWATER FEVER. 

In the new edition of the United States Dis- 
pensatory it is suggested that the problem of 
the treatment of the disease known as black- 
water fever may be solved by the administra- 
tion of methylen blue, which acts upon the 
parasites of malaria, but in no wise affects the 
kidneys. The latter, in persons, at any 
rate, are so susceptible to quinine that this drug, 
usually the sheet anchor of all malarial treat- 
ment, cannot possibly be used. There is a good 
deal of dispute as to the real nature of black- 
water fever, some holding that it is a separate 
disease by itself, others that it is merely a form 
of malarial fever in which the dangerous kidney 
symptoms are due to quinine. In any case, it 
is an exceedingly dangerous disease, and hitherto 
no satisfactory treatment has been suggested. 


some 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DeEap. 

Last week we quoted from a hospital journal 
a strong plea for cremation, on sanitary as well 
as esthetic grounds. But for those to whom 
the idea is distasteful there is another alter- 
native, that of embalming. The cost of this 
process, however, is almost prohibitive, but. as 
an efficient safeguard against the dangers of 
putrefaction, a writer in the British Medical 
Journal advocates the simple method of inject- 
ing formalin, which is ‘‘ cleanly, cheap, and 
effective.’’ It has no disagreeable effect upon the 
body, and does not interfere with its gradual 
natural conversion into its original constituents, 
but it allows the process to proceed without the 
production of offensive bye-products harmful to 
the public health by poisoning the water-supply 


Mammary CANCER. 

A RECENT and very extended investigation into 
the results of the modern treatment of mam- 
mary cancer seems to justify a conclusion that 
the initial risks, even of the most extensive 
procedures now practised, including clearing out 
of the axilla and of the triangle at the 
the neck, are so small that, judged by its mor- 
tality, the operation can hardly be classed with 
major operations. The late results seem to be 
not less satisfactory, 66 per cent. of cases re- 
garded clinically as in an early stage being per- 
manently cured. These results may be ex- 
pected to improve even still further when the 
lessening tendency among women to avoid ex- 
amination: has entirely disappeared. 
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“ HEALTH, WORK AND 
RECREATION ”? 

“Ww AM going to say it...., that the cold 

I bath is largely a pernicious fraud,’’ so writes 
Dr. Hawkins-Ambler in the second edition of 
his little handbook which has just been issued. 
Such a denunciation will come as a shock to 
many who have been brought up to the habit 
of a daily cold bath. The author, however, is not 
against the daily bath, only against its tempera- 
ture being cold. ‘‘ I have discarded the cold bath 
in winter. . . . I start my winter’s day with a 
hot bath, and my medical friends are disappointed 
to find that I have not yet succumbed to pneu- 
monia. At any rate I begin the day in comfort, 
thoroughly warmed, the vessels well flushed with 
blood, stimulated, helped and refreshed.’’ For 
the nervous and rundown he recommends the 
warm bath, finishing with a cold douche as a 
useful tonic. ‘‘ Generally speaking, the cold bath 
as we use it, blunderingly, indiscriminately, does 
more harm than good.’’ 

Passing on, in a sequence of chapters, the 
author next deals with fresh air and exercise. 

Clothing is of such importance that it has a 
chapter to itself lo the fashionable, Dr. 
Hawkins-Ambler says: ‘‘ You must wear 
woollens if possible, next the skin, and you may 
endeavour to live up to the weather in your outer 
garments.’’ He recommends the wearing of 
woollens, not only by day but also at night, 
especially for children. He condemns in amusing 
language ‘‘ the brutalities ’’ of ‘‘ hardening,’’ and 
considers that “‘ parents who allow children to run 
about in cold weather, dressed in short cotton 
socks and attenuated cotton frills should be 
lodged in gaol or condemned to the same dress.”’ 

Vegetarian diet is very strongly and not at 
all favourably criticised in a ‘‘diet’’ chapter. 
For brain workers it is specially condemned. *‘ As 
I am called upon to use my head I have no use 
for vegetarianism, since that argues over-filling 
the stomach three or four times a day with dif- 
ferent vegetarian foods to supply the heat and 
energy I require, as well as a vast amount of 
wasted energy in digesting it. . . .”’ 

‘*Food maniacs make the mistake of judging food 
by its paper value; they rely on statistics of the 
composition of foods and their percentages of nitro- 





gen, carbon, and so forth, and too often they 
ignore the palatability and digestibility of the 


food stuff; the facility with which it can be con- 
verted into energy and heat and used to build 
up tissues; and the cost to the economy of 
effecting these changes. What is more nourish- 
ing than cheese? Yet cheese, you say, digests 
everything but itself; it is the last out of the 
stomach of all the constituents of a meal. Cheese 
is very nutritious, when it gets there. So is 
oatmeal porridge! Yet it requires its passionate 
appeal to economy to make even a Scotchman 
digest it; and him it sours; him it robs of all 
sense of humour; him it drives to incessant toil 
and wily shifts that he may afford a change of 
diet 

1G. Hawkins-Ambler, F.R.C.S. (Liverpool: Marples 
and Co.) 6d. net. 











Many people will be glad to learn that, ac 
ing to this little book, ‘“‘ we should eat when 
are hungry. .... Our system of eating 
meals every four hours is absurd, and leads 
the pernicious practice of taking alcoholic a; 
tizers to flog a jaded stomach into activity. 

The old arguments are threshed out over 
alcohol question. ‘‘ Alcohol is an undoul 
poison. In strict moderation and when t 
with meals, it becomes an elegant and plea 
addition to the amenities of life. As a profes 
we denounce alcohol, and properly so. Dine 
us, and you will find that most of us take 
moderation and in an elegant and pleasant f 
The intemperate tea-swilling teetotaller is as u 
liable as the beer-biased sot.”’ 

Tea meets with rough treatment at the aut! 
hands. ‘‘ Tea is rarely brewed fit to drink; 
doubtless this accounts for the villainous sca) 
of the afternoon tea-table. Tea should be n 
with care, and decanted off the leaves 
minutes later.’’ 

Cheerfulness we are told to cultivate 
hygienic asset. ‘‘It will enable you to 
young, to be well and happy yourself, and to 
a cheery, healthy influence about with you 
shed it like sunshine wherever you walk.”’ 

For rest and recreation the following exar 
is given as being occasionally worthy of in 
tion. ‘‘ An old lady, being asked how she p: 
her time, replied: ‘ Well, sometimes I sit 
think, and sometimes I sit.’’’ True reer 
consists in ‘* rest and change, change of wor! 
bodily and mental labour, and the bala: 
thereby of all your powers,’’ and to gain 
nothing is better than a walk in the countr 
in the public parks, which benevolent p 
bodies have now brought to a pitch of perfec‘ 
with the aid of the rates.’’ There is plent 
sound advice in this littie book, and it is an 
ingly written, but, though it may be usefu 
laughing the reader out of fads, its advic« 
not, of course, apply to any and every cons 
tion. 





MENTAL NURSING 
T HE recent examination of the Medico-Psychol 
Association consisted of the following ques 

which we quote from the Asylum News : 

1. What is a vertebra? How many are there 
their names and position. 

2. Name the classes in which foods may be ar 
and give examples of each. 

». Describe the circulation of the blood. 

4. What is meant by “‘varicose veins’’? How 
bleeding from a varicose vein in the leg be dealt 

5. What indications would suggest to you that a | 
suffered from kidney disease? 

6. How should a nurse act in regard to the de 
of a patient? 

7. What is dementia? Mention the mental featur 
in patients suffering from it. 

8. How should homicidal impulse in a patient be gu 
against ? 

9. What would lead you to suspect that a patie: 
suicidal ? 

10. A patient appears to faint; say generally w: 
have happened. What would you do before the 
of medical aid? 

The next examination will be held on November 4th 
names must be sent in to the Registrar (Dr. Alfred M 
Warwick County Asylum, Warwick), by October 7t! 
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hings on a large scale. 





SOME NURSING DEVELOP- 


MENTS IN AMERICA 


R American cousins are famed for doing 
There are times 
this trait does not entirely commend itself 
but, as manifested in the originality and 


pleteness of their nursing arrangements, it 
ts our cordial admiration. 


New York summer diarrhea is one of the 
causes of infantile mortality, but a vigorous 
de against it is now being carried on. It is 
hat what i8 needed is an object-lesson to 
rs, that they may see for themselves that 
possible for babies to have clean air, clean 
and clean bodies, even in tlieir own homes. 

Rockefeller’s gift of a beautiful site and 
d house near the sea led to the experiment 
‘sea breeze camp,’’ where a child can be 
ht without delay, at any hour of the day or 
and where the mothers can be taught how 
» their own babies—sterilise their own bot- 


food receptacles, and clothes, and bring fresh 


d cleanliness into their own dwellings. 
‘old house has been done up and converted 
1 residence for doctors and nurses, and five 

wooden shelters have been connected with it 

ans of a long covered passage. These shel- 
ice the river, and are open at both ends, so 
there is a constant circulation of air.. Be 
this, the sides of the huts above the beds are 
| only of mosquito netting. Each shelter 
modates twelve babies. The internal fit- 
are very complete, and we think the in- 
is and inexpensive invention of the bath 
would be welcomed by many nurses on our 
f the water who suffer from ‘‘ broken bae!:.’’ 
amp was open last year for the summer 


ths, and out of the 214 cases treated, 147 


ured or improved. Besides this, 89 cases 
treated as out-patients, medicine and med- 
dvice being given. Another very interesting 
are the play tents, where the mothers 
sick babies are invited to bring their older 
n, and stay all day long. These have 
| so popular that, before the end of the 
the head of this kindergarten had 400 
n daily under her charge! Twice a week 
‘tors give a lecture and the nurses a prac- 
monstration to the mothers. The value 
lessons must be incalculable. They learn 
sregard of their own health may be visited 
children, why cleanliness and fresh air 
ntial to physical and moral well-being, 
prepare the babies’ food on an oil-stove, 
nsils such as they would have in their 
mes, how to wash and dress them, &c., 
addition to this practical teaching, the 
are given printed cards of simple in- 
ns, bearing on what they have been 
and a visitor afterwards visits the homes 
that these are followed out. and to en- 
the mothers to continue. 
icago, Boston, and Washington district 
ippears to have reached a high standard 
nistrative excellence. In all these cities 





school nursing is a prominent feature. In Boston, 
in one district, a nurse found in one month 51 
children whose eyesight was so defective they 
could not read from a black-board, and 27 cases 
of adenoids. In Chicago 12 school nurses have 
lately been added to the existing staff of 30, and 
2,000 children have been treated. he care is 
not, however, confined to the schools; the little 
patients are followed up, and visited in their 
homes. Babies’ tents have been pitched in 
healthy localities, within walking distances of the 
home, and have been the means of saving num 
berless lives. In Washington, directly the hot 
weather comes, the nurses distribute a circular, 
written by the Medical Officer, instructing 
mothers how to take care of their little ones, 
and what steps are needed to stave off the too 
fatal infantile cholera. The mothers are taught 
how to sterilise milk, and are also told where to 
obtain it—through the nurses—from the Wash- 
ington Diet Kitchen. In Chicago, besides fresh- 
air tents for babies, there is a visiting-nurse tent 
colony, for patients in the incipient stages of 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. Labot, in a recent address to the Boston 
N.A., points out the danger of hurry. It is a 
disease that breeds in hospitals, and, unfortun- 
ately, district nurses have sometimes caught the 
complaint. No good work is done in a hurry. 
If a nurse pays eighteen visits a day she may 
get through the work somehow, but the quality 
of the work must suffer, and she will probably 
overlook the many possibilities of influencing and 
educating the family as a whole, which her posi- 
tion gives her in such rich measure. We wish 
that this warning would be laid to heart by Eng- 
lish nurses as well as American! Dr. Labot fur- 
ther touches on the importance of utilising vol- 
unteer help, and thus saving the trained nurse 
for the special work that she only—by virtue of 
her training—can do. One often feels it is more 
bother to teach another person than to do a 
thing one’s self, but it is a wrong spirit, and 
it is better, both for the helper and the nurse, 
if, by the exercise of a little patience, she can 
turn the volunteer into an asset of usefulness, 
and increase her own field of service. 

No doubt there are points in which English 
nurses could teach their American sisters, but in 
the completeness of their organisation and the 
co-operation between the various philanthropic 


agencies, the work of these visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciations merits both admiration and imitation. 
Amid so much that is excellent, it seems un- 


gracious to detect the proverbial fly, but we are 
rather surprised to see that the district nurses in 
Chicago appear still to wear those insanitary 
hangings known as veils. 





Tuts is the season for wasp stings, and in 
certain subjects these are particularly painful, and 
very dangerous. The first treatment, of course, 
consists in extracting the sting, by pressing round 
the bite with finger-nails or the hole in the end 
of a key. Afterwards the irritation may be re- 
lieved by the homely blue-bag, or by soap, am- 
monia, camphor or onion-juice. 
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NURSES I HAVE KNOWN 
By a Lapy Doctor. 


EING a Scot I dearly love an opponent, and 

B. thing will please me better than an article 

in a future number of the NursinG Times, entitled, 

‘* Lady Doctors I have Known: By a Nurse,’’ so 
as 1 am allowed the usual privilege ot the 
word. 

When the qi on of 
many objections raised was 
under them. 
little too sweeping, 
lly fallacious as regards 
Various little 

that nurses 
have often to 
frequently 


women as doctors was 
mooted one o ne 
nurses would not work Like 
neralities, this was a 
eneralities are especia 
J mobile creature, woman, 
as, ior ¢ xample, 

and therefore 

nurse, and have 

to do directly with doctor 

may not work under ’ 
patient’s orders, but they 
(and the nurse who 


any 
hurses 

4 patie nt, or obs Vy the 
to nurse their own sex 

» vocation to nurse the other sex only, is 
ially not worth much, either as nurse or woman) 
in private cases at least have, to a certain 
ent, to humour, if not them. More- 
the fact that women can work loyally under 
en is attested by the work of Catholic sister- 
vorld. Lastly, there comes in 
of earning a living So long 
who employ 
and so long as the 


to obey 


won 
hoods all over the 
the hard ne 


as there are 


cessity 
patients women as 
doctors and can pay a 
nurses continues fully 


nurse, 
supply of equal to the 
demand, just so long will some be found 
who, for the same reason that aman puts up with 
his often fellow-men, will put up 


nurses 


aggravating 
with her often equally aggravating fellow-women 
in any capacity whatever, patient, matron, or 


lady doctor. 

Io descend to the concrete, I once the 
pro id owner of three Sisters, at time, who 
were my most loyal champions in every difficulty, 
and who still, in spite of husbands and children, 
between us broad have 
affectionate remem- 
them I was a very 


was 


one 


and although ‘‘ seas 
roared,’’ remain in my 
brance. When I knew 
juvenile practitioner; I had just begun to dis- 
how many an experienced nurse 
a youthful surgeon does not, even 
when it is a woman. I should like to give two 
nstances to show that a woman can use her tact 


is much in defence of another woman as of a 


most 


‘over things 


knows which 


man. 

Case 1 The woman helps the man. A case 
was brought into the casualty room quite dead. 
The first friend to arrive was taken by the youth- 
fal R.M.O. for the wife, and her consent obtained 
to an autopsy. The poor girl was too dazed, 1 
think, to understand what she was asked. While 
the autopsy I was on duty in 
the casualty ro as a and I heard 
One was the porter’s, 


The 


was being made, 
student, 
anery 
saying 
are busy with him. 

‘‘ But they have no right to do it without my 


mt. I’m his father 


doctors 





** His first, and she 
consent.’”’ 

‘* He hasn’t got a wife.” 

** Well, it can’t be helped now.’ 

‘*Then I'll go for the police. 
doctor up. * I'll "ly 

Here the porter, with a true British deferen 
hint of the law, made off to the P.M. 1 
I, knowing the irascible ways of that 

yuthful and very superior young man 

\l.0., tried to make friends with the irate fat 

er all, even in exercising one’s professio1 
must not forget to be human. The worst of 1 
institutions is that the officials are nearly all ) 

all unmarried—+that is to Say they 
y known sickness or sorrow in their 
personal lives. ‘* Knowledge through suff 
itereth. An autopsy had had to be mad 
a near relative of my own, and this had oj 
my eyes to the natural feeling of horror at v 
after all, is a desecration except from the scie1 
point of view. I had managed to 
father down by explanations, when I heard 
.M.O. coming down the passage loudly as 
ing that he’d ‘‘ Send for the police if the 
attempted a disturbance. Now a 
was undesirable both for the hospital, for 
cause of science, for the young R.M.O’s. fut 
and for the feelings of the relatives; and not 
is more jealously watched by the world at 
than the conduct of doctors and hospitals 
quite torgetting various snubs that superior yi 
had administered to me, and his hints that 
students were hardly worth his trouble to inst: 
[ intercepted him, explained that the ‘‘ w 
was really only an affianced wife, and the: 
had no legal status, and that the tather was a 
sible and superior man, who only needed a 
kindly explanation (1 did not dare to use the 1 
fitting word, apology) to be mollified. I spol 
the youth, I hope and believe, as a woman 
not as a student—and won. If in his mat 
age he ever remembers the incident, I daresa: 
is grateful. 

Case 2.—The woman helps the woman. 
might stand for a moral tale, for I, when 1 
qualified, was helped out of a similar hole b: 
of the three sisters mentioned above. Durins 
first month as R.M.O., 1 admitted to the fe: 
surgical ward a woman with some injury 1 
shoulder. She was very stout, had a very 
satisfactory pulse, was very alcoholic, and, ! 
over, very violent. I think, perhaps, I did 
in having her put to bed with the arm | 
bandaged to a pillow, leaving further exami! 
and anesthetic till morning s 
bring sobriety to her, and an assistant and c 
I was sleeping the sleep of th 
woke me, s 


wife comes 


I'll 


have 


any 


soothe 


cause Ct 


a possible 


ant to me. 
when at early dawn ‘Sister - 
‘* Doctor, the two sons of that hav 
arrived, both very drunk, and are wakir 
whole block by their assertions that their 1 
has been neglected, that her arm should 
been put in splints, that they will infon 
authorities, will write to the papers, etc., et 

I felt very sleepy and very cross, and ]| 
slightly inflated with a_ sens 


case 


was myself 
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Icilma 


ICILMA WATER is an oxygenised Natural Water, absolutely unique, and should be employed in 


»ns or with a spray. No rubbing is necessary. 


The Water Stimulates the skin circulation. 


ICILMA WATER is especially useful for abrasions, contusions, simple haemorrhage, irritations of 


scalp or skin, such as moist forms of eczema, 


yed up the nostrils for irritations of the mucous membrane arising from colds or hay fever. 


rashes, chilblains, sore or weak eyes, and also when 


Sprayed 


n children after their bath the silico sulphur saline elements help to keep them from catching cold, and 
he same time thoroughly cleanse the pores of the skin. 
ICILMA FLUOR CREAM is largely combined with ICILMA WATER, and leaves the skin beautifully 


and transparent. 


It is deliciously scented with a pure flower scent. 
ICILMA NATURAL WATER SOAP is a revelation of what a soap can be. 


It cleans better, leaves 


» skin softer, and combats all irritations more effectively than any other soap. 
A complete Sample Box will be sent to Nurses or Medical Men on application. 
ICILMA CO., LTD. (Dept. 61), 142, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 





Tel. : 2899 
Mayfair. 


O.o Trunks 
REPAIRED OR 
EXCHANGED, 


77, Albany 
Street, 
‘ Regent's 


FIBRE TRUNK 
Park, N.W. 


THE PUERPERIUM 


C. NEPEAN LONCRIDCE, “a Ch.B., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.S., 


Pathologist and Registrar, late Resident Medical Officer, at 
Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital. 











LONDON: ADLARD & SON, Bartholomew Close, E.C. 5/- net. 














A STUDY 
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NURSING. 
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A Boon to Nurses. 


“King’s Patent 
Gooked Oatmeal.” 


Thie Fieest Scorcn Oatmeat is invaluable in Confinement 
Cases, making a Cup of delicious gruel with One Minute’s Boiling, 
and saving much time and trouble. 





It is thoroughly Cooked by a new patent process which, whilst 
preserving its must nutritious properties, eliminates the too heating 
qualities contained in ordinary Groats or Oatmeal. 


As « Diet for growing Children, Ladies, and Invalides, it is unsur- 
cing a sure remedy for Constipation. 


vended largely by the most eminent Medical Men, and 
for daily use in many of the leading Maternity Hospitale. 

Prepared under the personal supervision of a 

Licentiate of the Rogal College of Physicians. 


in 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. Tins. 


SAMPLE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ALBION FOOD MILLS, 
SYCAMORE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 





Three Minutes’ Walk North Aldersgate St. Station. 


PRICE LIST things of interzet SOnt POST FREE 


te Nurses 








On receipt of Professional Card. Mention Nursine Times. 
ABSORBENT TISSUE 

(as Gamgee), superior quality. 
COTTON WOOLS, 


Absorbent, Loose, two qualities. 
- Sheet, rolled, one quality. 
»» and tissued, two qualities, 








” ” 


GAMGEE TISSUE, 

Three qualities. 
LINTS, 

Four qualities. 
WATERPROOF SHEETINGS, 


Proofed one side, 36 in. 
Proofed both sides, 36 in. and 54 in. wide. 
Double texture, 36 in. and 72 in. wide. 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


MAY, ROBERTS « CO.., 


9 & 11, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


TRAMCARS— EAST AND WEST—PASS THE DOOR, 





It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” 


when answering its Advertisements. 
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How often has not the 


~ P 
advent of baby meant the > J fS 
: cy Pong AMAG 


essation er (, 
to-be-remembered sea A A BABY 
side and ¥ 
outings 
What fond mother | 
not stayed it 
because baby could 
be taken in the in 
venient ar or bassinette 


nas not 


iot share in the 

delights of a really 

good outing because 
it has to be carried 
in arms—a tiring 
process, even to the 
strongest ? 

How inconvenient, 
nay impossible you 
found the car when 
you wished to climb 
those enticing seaside 
slopes and rugged 
paths? 

Such troubles are 

~ no longer. Gamage’s 
“Baby Carrier” 
takes baby anywhere. 

Baby likesit, ‘* ’cos 
it’s comfy and it 
swings.” 


Mamma likes it, 
because it’s easy. 

Dada likes it be 
cause he can put it 
in his pocket. 

The  illustratior 
adequately depi 
the formation and 
possibilities of this 
ideal contrivance. 

The fact that it is 
carried at arm’s 
length obviates what 
would otherwise be 
a burden, 

Neat webbing 
slings are provided, 
by the use of which 
the irms in be 
rested, if necess ary. 


Gamage’s * Baby Carrier” is 
made in extra strong holland, 
with deep braided edges, has 
back rests, rubber - covered 
exible handles, strong webbing 
lings, adjustable to any desired 


together this is an innova- 
} tion of the first importance. It 


is being priced at 
aes 5 shillings 


\ ! so that its popularity is assured. 
Slings. if re quired, 1/6 per pair.) 
It is patented—and can only be obtained of 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Alkaline—Antiseptic— Makes the 
gums strong and healthy, gives the 
teeth a pearly lustre, purifies the 
breath. What more could you ask 
of SOZODONT ? Do not ex- 
periment with dentifrices. The 
teeth will not stand it. Stand by 
SOZODONT and the teeth will 


stand by you. Post paid 1/- 
Of all CHEMISTS and STORES, and of 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Any trained Nurse, on sending her 
professional card and a cutting of this 
advertisement to above address, will 
receive a full size box of Sozodont 


Tooth Powder. 














PUNO 


Digestible, Nourishing 


part of milk concentrated in 


powder form. 


Makes all food much more 
Nourishing. 


PLASMO 





ASK YOUR 
GROCER. 


This trade-mark 
clearly stamped 


on every packet. 
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recently-acquired personal dignity, and I began 

ng sister how to squash those impertinent 

“when she used her woman’s wiles, told me 

she had a cup of tea ready for me in her kitchen, 

and that she really wanted me to have a look at 

15 as well, but that she was sure the men 

iid be at once satisfied if only I saw them 

sonally, and that as I was a woman they 

| go away quite peaceably. Now I call that 

I was a woman ”’ a piece of fine art on the 

f Sister , also that cup of tea. I went, 

saw (and spoke), I conquered. That case of 

‘shocking neglect of the aged poor’’ never ex- 

ed the British workman over his Sunday pipe. 

pleased to add that the good lady made an 

lent recovery and signed the pledge before 

vent out. But ever since then, I apply some- 

in the shape of a splint in such cases, on 

principle, ‘‘ When in doubt, play trumps.’’ 

the Ace of Trumps to play, is a first rate 
csind-hearted nurse. 





ON THE DUTY OF BEING 
SELFISH 

s-just because nurses are so unselfish that 
ive chosen this title rather than the more 

is one: ‘* When to be selfish.’’ 
one nowadays takes Punch’s picture seri- 
I mean when he represents the only 
aughter of the house as saying: ‘* Mother's 
blind and father’s an invalid and its so dull at 
I’m going to be a hospital nurse!’’ This 
is not the kind of selfishness I mean at all. And, 
if you think the matter over carefully, you may 
perhaps come to the conclusion that there are 
cases in which, by consulting our own interests, 
we are really also consulting those of the people 

we are most anxious to serve. 

Now, no one who is not obliged to ‘‘ work for 
her living’’ can quite understand the constant 
drain upon the physical and nervous reserve forces 
entailed by work which, if not done efficiently, 
‘eases to be wanted at all. Only the woman 
who has a mental picture of the hundred or more 
hungry applicants waiting for her bit of bread if 
she should drop it, can quite realise what is 
by the goading on of the tired mind and 
when both are unfit. I do not mean that 
luntary worker or the ‘‘ pocket-money 
may not goad herself on too, but she 
assurance that if she falls out she will 
vided for and taken care of till she is fit 
whereas the woman who works for her own, 
rhaps for other people’s, bread and butter 
very great additional strain. Yet she, no 
in the other classes of workers, owes it to 
and her work that she should maintain 
zhest standard of efficiency, and she can- 
»t do this without sometimes appearing selfish. 
We all know the advanced stages of unfitness, 
the *‘ sudden and complete breakdown,’’ 
is so pathetic an ending to many an active 
iseful career. But the early stages are less 
recognised by the unpractised eye, and 


soo! 


meant 
body 
the 
wor 


nas 





when one is young and vigorous, one is apt to 
attribute to fancifulness what may really be 
Nature’s warning to pause awhile. In all detailed 
work, unless there are proper intervals of rest, 
there comes a time when, in the words of the old 
poet: ‘‘ The grasshopper becomes a burden,’’ 
when the brain rises with an effort to meet the 
thousand minute calls upon it, when the memory 
plays unwonted tricks, and the temper, that un- 
erring barometer, is—to say the least—irritable. 
Then is the time to be “‘ selfish.”’ 

Take the case of a district nurse who walks a 
mile in order to save a penny, to add to some 
charitable fund, or to the sum she is saving for 
‘* the folks at home.’’ At every step she feels as 
if the weight of her bag must dislocate her 
shoulders ; the noise of the traffic and the incessant 
dodging of the crowd on the pavement are just 
the last straws after a tiring round. Had she not 
better be ‘‘ selfish,’’ and spend the penny and 
keep her health and a sweet temper for the end 
of her day’s work? 

Or take a nurse who is keeping a home for her 
widowed mother. She might be thought very 
selfish if, realising her need of change and rest, 
she left her mother and went off alone to the sea, 
or to the country to recoup. Yet she would be 
doing quite the right thing for both if she regained 
her fitness for the work without which both 
would be penniless. And the knowledge that 
some people were saying, ‘‘ How selfish of nurse 
to go away and leave her mother,’’ ought not to 
prevent her from enjoying her holiday and getting 
back her powers as quickly as possible. The 
thing is so obvious, looked at through common- 
sense spectacles ! 

Yet I know nurses who 
adequate holiday ‘‘ because it costs too much, 
and the money is so badly needed at home,’’ with 
the result that there is a breakdown, a doctor has 
to be called for, results which might well have 
been avoided if a proper holiday had been looked 
upon as a partof the necessary annual expenditure. 
We should, in fact, reverse the old saying and be 
penny foolish in order to be pound wise! 

Of course, there is a danger in this point of 
view, but not one, I think, that needs to be in- 
sisted upon in speaking to nurses. Just how far 
a woman can draw upon her reserve forces must 
always be a matter for her own conscience to 
decide, but what I want to point out is, that there 
are times and circumstances in which apparent 
selfishness is the truest unselfishness, and that 
when we meet them in life’s journey the best 
philosophy is to do what is right, even if others 
should misunderstand our motives. J.C 


refuse to take an 





ProGress is the universal law of both worlds. 
Responsibility never ceases here or hereafter. 
Where progress ends, who will dare to say; or 
guess, or speculate as to the many mansions into 
which there may be many removals?—S. C. Hall. 


Never let your zeal outrun your charity; the 
former is but human, the latter is divine.— 
Hosea Ballon. 
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VISITS 


HospPITAL. 


INTERESTING 


LIBERTON COTTAGE 
HE Liberton Cottage Hospital, which is 
worked in connection with the Royal Edin- 

burgh Hospital for Incurables, has now been open 

as each month the 
nore fully the great need 
an institutio1 Situated on 

a beautiful spot, surrounded by green fields and 

tall trees, the hospital commands a fine view of 

the cap tal, and, I placed in the country, 


for over a year, and 
managers 


ther was 


passe Ss 
appreciate 


ior such 


although 
where fresh air and sunshine are abundant, it 
is within « asy re ach of , Long before its 
erection the managers ol! the Longmore had been 
ring the advisability of having a country re- 
sidence connected with the institution in Salisbury 
Place, but it was not until the handsome legacy 
had been left them of £21,000 by Miss Martha 
Brown, of Lanfine, ‘‘ for the erection and endow- 
a small he spital for the treatment of 
cases of consumption,’’ that their idea 
took a definite form. Four acres of ground were 
purchased at Liberton from Colonel Gordon 
Gilmour of the Inch, and while carrying out Miss 
Brown's instructions the managers have added 
wards to the hospital to accommodate twenty-six 
general cases. The hospital is under the charge 
of Sister Munro and a staff of six nurses, who take 
greatest pt rsonal interest in their patients. 
forty-five patients at present under its 
the past year rather a novel and 
occurrence in an institution of this 
kind took place. Several patients were so greatly 
benefited by the treatment they received that 
they were able to return to their own homes and 
to 


the city. 


consid 


ment ot 
incurable 


are 
roof During 


gratily Ing 


resume their duties in the world. 
On either side of the main block stretch the 
Brown of Lanfine tubercule wards, which are 
each sixty feet in length, and contain seven beds 
and two children’s cots. In this part of the in- 
stitution the fresh air treatment is, of course, 
followed, and windows are kept open night and 
day, but it is not carried to the same extent as 
in some other hospitals, where the patient in 
winter and summer weather sleeps a la belle 
étoile. There are four private wards for paying 
two with one bed, and with two 
the large general wards, which 
orty feet by twenty-four feet, each hold ten beds. 
are at present gay with vases of roses 
with their neat beds with 
sewn with broad blue 
a bright and comfortable 
tron’s rooms and nurses and 
the upper 
The re is every- 
an abundance of light and ventilation. 
Hospital, which was opened last 
Earl of Dalkeith, is a valuable ad- 
Longmore Hospital, but in spite of 
number of the managers are 
now able to accommodate, they have still before 
them a list of suffering from in- 
curable diseases patiently waiting admission. 


vratients, two 


are 


I } 
beds, and 
I 


The wards 
and other 
pretty 
bands 


flowers. and. 


white coverlets 
appearar 
servants’ bedrooms are situated 


central 


on 
building 
where 
The Cottage 
March by th 
dition to tl 


the extra 


} 
| 


patients 


} 
ioOng 


persons 





WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


HE event of importance this week in 

suffrage movement is a sad one, so seri 
division having occurred among the leaders 
the Women’s Social and Political Union that 
Despard, Mrs. Billington Greig, and others | 
definitely seceded, and will probably work in 
ture on their own lines. They give as their re 
that the present committee is chiefly composé 
paid officials (which certainly seems irregular) 
that other unconstitutional methods are purs 


To secede is a natural tendency, and ne: 
every society ever founded has eventually con 
be divided by difference of opinion; neverthe! 
the news will be received with regret by those | 
admired the single-hearted way in which all k 
and classes of women were drawn together 
year by the Union for one great purpose. E 
though the officials of the Union may act 
wisely, the enormous help they gave the suff: 


cause will never be forgotten; they have made | 


road much easier for those that follaw. 


THE progress of women’s work in a coun 
where fewer restrictions are placed on it tl 
is the case here offers an interesting study. 
United States Census Bureau has publishe 
report based on the last census (1900), d 
ing with the wage-earning women of the St 


Ola 


During the twenty years that preceded that date 
the number of women workers, it seems, m« 


than doubled itself. In 

five million women over sixteen years of 
engaged in various trades and professions. 

total number of occupations of any kind is g 


900 there were o\ 


in the census, and in only nine of these wer 


there no women. There were no women 
dieys, sailors, firemen, policemen, electric 
drivers, but there were two women as chauff 
(this was in 1900), and there were no wo! 
employed as telegraph or telephone wire lay 
slaters, or steam-boiler mak 
were five women pilots, ten 
thirty-one brakesmen, seven 
forty-five engine-drivers, twenty 
signalmen, and forty-three 
drivers. Of course, women as_ stockbr 
financiers, and bankers are no novelty t! 
and the success of the modern business wo! 
is well known. They have also made their 1 
engineers, civil, electric and mining, | 
is perhaps in science that they have mad 
most progress. It is a woman who is Prof 
of Anatomy in John Hopkins University 
teaching profession naturally attracts the 
est number of college women, and the prop: 
of women teachers to men is on the incr 


as roofers, 
But there 
gage-men, 
ductors, 

switchmen or 


as 


THe ‘‘ Economic Position of Women ’ 
be the general subject of discussion at th: 
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nual conference of the National Union of Women 
Workers, to be held at Manchester from October 
2lst to 25th, a subject which is likely to attract 
much attention in such a manufacturing centre. 
Paid workers in skilled and in unskilled trades 
will be dealt with by Mrs. Beer, M.A., and 
Miss Clementina Black respectively. A discus- 
introduced by Miss Margaret Ashton 
on the relation of men’s and women’s labour. 
Wage-earning of married women will also be 
and the progress of women’s trade 
unions and the co-operative movement will be 
de scribe l 


sion will be 


discussed, 


[ur National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societi vil its annual meeting this year 
October 25th, and it is hoped 
delegates to the N.U.W.W. 
part in the great demonstra- 

ved to take place in 





LIBRARY 


PEOPLE. ! 


THE 
\ Book aApBovut 


ERSONALLY I do not 


\laartens new 


SICK 


take Mr. Maarten 
book as an attack on the 
although I have heard it so 
half-a-dozen doctors men- 
book, and it is true that two of them 
is rather more, being a 
murderer; the other, Dr. 
mself a humbug, and has 
ch to hate deceiving his son. But 
local practitioner is 
y up-to-date, the young Dr. Rus- 
idmirable character, and even the great 
advocates ‘‘ monkey life ’’ in his 
inatoriu icrifices first his love for his 
laughtet his hope of finding a cure for man- 
‘ind, and afterwards his fortune to solving the 
onsumption pr 


SSiol 


4 
i the | 


' y ‘ » 
1es one wh oie, 


ners are 


and almost a 


ifesses |} 


aoctors, the 
; 
t very 
tt is an 


ivray, who 


blem 
is an attack on fads and faddish 
ilthough the story are 
without any pretence. Lucia, the 
and after 


suddenly feeble, con- 
spec recommended to 

to Vouvray’s sanatorium, in Switzer- 
means that her husband, thirty years 
ign his position at the bank, 
his lovely hor go with her. The 
im is a large plain building, on the hills; 
treatment is a ‘‘ return to Nature,’’ at 
eek, on which, it is hinted, a 

is allowed to the doctor who 

1e | linen, sun-baths, a 
fruit and nuts, and a day spent in wood- 
chopping and tobogganing—this is the strict 
régime for the rich patients. It has a good 
effect Lucia, but kills her husband, in whom 


book 


characters of the 
alists, is 
t res 


ise to 


Coarse 


diet yf 


“The New Religion.”” By Maarten Maartens. 


(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 





Vouvray had failed to discern a tendency 
tuberculosis. 

Thus she loses her faith in Dr. Russett, 
has in the meantime bought her old home at 
unfair price; and changed it into a sanatorium 
his son to manage. But at the same time, 
latter, who is falling in love with Lucia, is be 
ning to doubt his father, and at the sanator 
he finds full evidence of the way his fath 
exploiting the ‘‘ new religion,’’ t.e., the cul 
the body. ‘*‘ Unmedicinal pills’’ are sold 
high price to satisfy the patients, aie hygienic 
jections "’ of water are given, although they « 
sionally produce abscesses, and, worst of a 
charge of 30.guineas is made for ‘‘ epiglottotor 
an operation consisting of a “‘ slight incision,’ 
which—with the help of suggestion—patients 
able to swallow ‘‘ hemoforce ’’ pills more ea 

Through all this deceit and disillusion 
Russett seeks to keep his faith in the grar 
of his profession, and at the end we see t 
with Lucia’s help, he will do it. 

I'he book is intensely interesting, though it 
a moral which might be put ‘‘ If you like to 
for faddy cures, don’t blame the doctor who 
vides them at a profit.’’ 

But if the book is hard on some doctors, 
harder still on the nurse! There is but one 1 
in the story, and she is a cruel caricature. ‘‘ § 
Hilda’’ seems to be a trained nurse and En, 
deaconess (a rather combination), 
she is depicted so foolish and inconsiderate 
the author defeats his own purpose by ma 
her unreal. She is ‘‘a pleasant, fair-| 
figure in her hospital dress and great gold er 
She says all the tactless things she can, 
‘* half the things the sister had especially w 
taken ‘to look after—the air cushion and so 
had been left in the train.’’ She speaks 
tinually of her ‘‘uncle, the alderman.’’ She ‘ 
hurt, and showed it, if you didn’t break the 
pulsory silence to thank her for doing somet! 
which, in nine cases out of ten, you did 
want done. It was one of her uncons 
rules always to start making the patient 
fortable just when the patient was at last dr 
ping off to sleep. ‘ Ah!’ she said, thumping t! 
pillow, her great cross gleaming, ‘ think wl 
must have been in the old days, that Mrs. G 
wrote about, before there were trained nu 
Ah, dreadful! dreadful! Don’t you like 
tuberoses? Well, I got them on purpos 
don’t think that’s quite kind of you, Mrs. Lé 
Is your headache better than yesterday? I 
toask.’’’ Itis she, and not the patient, wh« 
into hysterics when a madman visits the 
but even caricature turns into absurdity 
the author makes this nurse consider herse! 
gaged to a Portuguese lunatic at the instit 
and ask seriously if, after her marriage, sh: 
be related to the King of Portugal. 

When will an author give us a book ab 
real modern nurse—just an ordinary, 
woman, with the extraordinary skill, sym 
and patience which so many modern 
possess ? 


obsolete 
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HAVE YOU SEEN =: =-: 


Che MMidwives’ Record? 


IT IS THE ONLY JOURNAL DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTERESTS OF 
MIDWIVES & MATERNITY NURSES. 


IT IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price 2d., and can be had from any Bookseller. 


(Sample Copy will be forwarded Post Free.) 


It is Edited by c. ST. A UBYN FARRER, M.R.C.S., L.R.C. P.. Physician Accoucheur and Lecture ron 
lidwiferu, Royal Maternity Charity ; Senior Surgeon, All Saints Hospital ; Lecturer on Midu ifery to London 
ity Council and to the Central Midwives Board. 





Pp. xii+274; with 153 Ilustrations. - Price 5g, net. Pp. xvi+260. With 44 Illustrations. Price 3e. 6d. net 
Lectures on 


MIDWIFERY FOR MIDWIVES. | MIDWIFERY FOR MIDWIVES. 


By A, B. CALDER, M.B., M.R.C.S., Lecturer on Midwifery to By W. DENISON WIGGINS, M.R.C.S., L.RC.P., DP H 
udon County Council Assistant Medical Superintendent of the Greenwich Infirmary 





Price 28. 6d. net. Second Edition. Price 1. 6d. net 
THE OFFICE OF MIDWIFE. Questions and Answers on 
_ STANLEY B. ATKINSON, M a. M B., B.Se.Lond., MIDWIFERY FOR MIDWIVES. 


ter-at-Law, Justice of the l’eace, é &x . 5 ‘ 
s work shows the relation of the Midwife to the Central Mid By A. B. CALDER, M.B., C.M. Edin., M.R.C.8 


Board, to the Local Supervising Authority and its Inspectors, Especially prepared for those about to go up for their examina 
Medical Practitioner, the Coroner, and her Patients tion in Midwifery. 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE FOR NURSES AND MIDWIVES IS NOW READY, POST FREE 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 8, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 
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DOWN BROS,’ SPECIALITIES. 


INDIA-RUBBER OPERATION GLOVES, STERILIZABLE. | 





McBurney’s (original, make), capable of being boiled. In four thicknesses, 
per pair—Light, 2s. 4d.; Medium, 2s. 6d.; Heavy, 3s. 3d.; and Extra Stout, 4 0 

Special rates for large quantities. 

The following sizes are kept in stock :— 

Light :—Nos. 6, 64, 7, 74, 8, and 84. Medium :—Nos. 6, 64, 7, 74, 8, 84, and 9. 

Heavy and Extra Stout :—Nos. 7, 74, 8, and 84. 

A cheaper quality medium thickness glove is now sold, price 2s. per pair. 

McBurney’s, Roughened, “ Never Slip,” medium thickness only, per pair... ie.) ae 

Stock sizes, 64, 7, 74, 8, and 84. 


White Rubber Protection Gloves, for Nurses and Assistants, two thicknesses, 


per pair ... ~ nes ade oo. 28. Sd. and 2 6 
White Cotton Operation Gloves , per dozen pairs ei — see oe a 


For resting the elbows of bed-ridden patients. 





Price 6s. 6d. each 
Per dozen, 10s. 


DIAGNOSTIC FINGER STALLS WITH APRONS. 


For one finger, 


per doz, 14s. per doz. 21s. 





GRAND PRIX, a 
(HiGHEesT Awaro) 


prime ty DOWN BROS., Ltd., Surgical 3nstrument Manufacturers, 
: 21, ST. THOMAS’S STREET, LONDON, S.E. (opposite Guy’s Hospital). 


legraphic Address: ‘* Down, Lonpon.” Telephone Nos. : 8339 CenTRAL; 965 H 
Factory: Krxe’s Heap Yarp, Borovucs. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
A CoRNER OF BRITTANY. 


7 HAT more restful place for a holiday than quaint, 
\\ old-world Brittany! On entering the country one 
seems to step back fifty years to an age when motor-cars 

not—though, alas! there are plenty of them to be 

vith in the season on the high roads !—and when life 
ur less of a race for the survival of the fittest than 
nowadays. In Brittany nobody seems to be in a 

and everyone has time to look happy and smiling, 

t everything, including sanitation, is simplicity itself. 

many people who come here make the mistake of 
ning near St. Malo, which is not really Brittany at 

Only when you draw near to the west, to Finistére, 

Morbihan, in the south, do you get the real thing, 

Breton language, the Breton costume, the typical 

face. Moreover, though it involves a longer jour- 

Finistére is far cheaper than any other part, and it 

sible to live comfortably on rather under three shil- 

a day if you know how to do it. For Londoners 

the best route to Finistére is by Southampton and St. 
M steamers run every night in August, and at other 
twice or three times a week; fare, £1 6s. 6d. 
l-class return. From St. Malo you can get a return 

t at a reduced fare, but it will be necessary to write 
’ e beforehand to the Chemin de fer de l'Ouest, as it 
three days to prepare these tickets. To Quimper, 
irticular little corner of Brittany, the fare is 16 

s 15 centimes third-class single. It is a delightful 

at some little distance from the sea, but within 

easy reach of Concarneau, Audierne, Douarnenez, the wild 
Pointe “du Raz—where, it is said, the sea claims thirty 
is every year—and the bold scenery of Penmarch 


Point, with the highest lighthouse in the country. There 
sre numerous inland excursions, and many per walks 
the banks of the river, up the wooded slopes of 


or into the country along the roads where 


Mont Frugy, 
the horses 


meets the peasants driving their carts, 
huig with” bells; the women in the pretty coifs (every 
e has its own particular shape), and the men in 
short blue or black cloth jackets, trimmed with velvet or 
embroidery and many buttons, their round beaver hats 
silver buckles and long ribbons, and their heavy 
len shoes. 
Market day is our chief diversion. The shops here are 
| and cheap, but nevertheless one buys butter, eggs, 
fis egetables, ribbons, sabots, pots and pans—the latter 
mostly of earthenware—at the great Saturday market. 
Then I bargain for a pound of butter from the old 
n who “have no Gallic’? when it is a question of 

taking off a sou, or some quaint-shaped earthen jar or 
n from the array spread out in the shadow of the 
Gothic cathedral of St. Corentin. 

Everything is cheap enough here if you know where to 
it. 1 would advise visitors who have not a super- 
of this world’s goods to avoid the hotels, though 
of them are cheap for hotels. Look about a little 

and find a good, cheap room in a private house. I know 

charming place standing in a quiet garden full of 
ind flowers where you can have an excellent room 
for the sum of one franc a night! Fifty centimes will 
provide you with a breakfast of coffee or chocolate and 
I 
{ 


and there is a quiet little hotel in the Rue du 
-what a delightful name for a street !— 
‘ for one franc fifty centimes you can lunch or dine 
prince, wines included. A word of warning here : 
trust to the sheets being aired, and do not drink 
unless you know where it comes from. For 
lers there are al vays the nice fruit syrups with 
water to be had. Milk is three sous the litre, 
ibouit a franc the litre, butter twenty-two sous a 
pound, bread as im England. Fruit and vegetables and 
abound, and are almost to be given away at cer- 

isons, SO no one need starve. 
sight-seeing, besides the excursions and walks I 
ntioned, there are plenty of objects of «interest 
town—the old houses with their quaint signs, 
cathedral, the museum with its paintings and 
costumes, the shops where old furniture and Breton 
idery are sold, and the Saturday market. On 


iu Rouge 


t ter 


| August 15th the great annual Pardon is held here. These 

Pardons are the greatest events in Brittany, and are 
visited by handres of people; for the costumes alone 
they are well worth seeing. The children especially are 
captivating. Here the little girls wear black velvet caps 
like Dutch bonnets, embroidered with silver, short-waisted 
frocks that reach to their toes and are very bunchy about 
the hips, and check aprons. I cannot tell you how funny 
the wee oneslook! The little boys are less quaint, as the old 
full kilted knickers and long gaiters formerly worn by the 
male population have been superseded by trousers, tight 
at the top and full at the bottom, like a sailor's. Still, 
they sometimes display very handsome embroidery on their 


vests, and the short blue coat with its brass buttons 1s 
very smart. 
I must add that there is another route to Brittany 1id 


Plymouth and Brest, the latter only a short distance from 





Quimper. The boat is run by the G.W.R., and sails 
about three fimes a week in the summer. The fare is 15s 
return, berth 3s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. extra, and the voyage 


occupies about ten hours. 


Two Hourpay Hiv ts. 


NYONE wanting to combine seaside with country, and 
Aya spend little in fares or apartments would find 
many advantages in Hampden Park, about two or three 
miles inland from Eastbourne, with which town it is con- 
nected by steam and motor trains, the fares being 2d. and 
3d. respectively. There are several unpretentious lodging- 
houses in the villages, and the prices asked cannot be com- 
pared .with the often extortionate sums demanded in 
popular seaside towns. Personally, I arranged for a sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, with full board, for less than £1 
a week in August, or for 8s. for a week-end. Hampden 
Park is not in itself attractive, as it is just a modern 
village built around a station at the entrance to the park 
of the same name, a beautiful little park open to the 
public. The ‘‘villas’’ of the conventional present-day 
style, if not pretty, have the advantage of being new and 
clean, and there are none of the inconveniences insepar- 
able from the picturesque old-fashioned cottage. The 
village is small, and all around it are fields; in front one 
obtains a glimpse of the sea, and in the background are 
the downs, sometimes hidden in mist, but sometimes 
showing their rounded slopes clearly in all their lonely 
nakedness. The air is splendid, superbly bracing, and 
as pure and fresh as could be desired. There are walks 
unending, to Eastbourne for a dip in the sea or an enter- 
tainment at Devonshire Park, across the fields to the 
pretty village of Willingdon lying immediately below the 
downs, from the summits of which far-reaching views can 
be obtained. Beachy Head can be reached on foot across 
the hills. Motor trains go to Pevensey with its grand 
castle and lonely beach. For a very small expenditure 
many interesting places can be visited, including Lewes, 
Bexhill, and Hastings. Altogether the neighbourhood 
offers many advantages to the possessor of a slender purse. 

Storrington, Sussex, is a village I would recommend 
particularly to any Roman Catholic lady wanting a really 
quiet country holiday. It is always difficult to find a 
place near London, which is absolutely quiet and yet 
possesses a Catholic Church, but there is a particularly 
fine church and monastery at Storrington with about six 
priests attached. The village lies four and a half miles 
from Pulborough Station and motor ‘buses run backwards 
and forwards at frequent intervals. It is situated at the 
foot of the South Downs, the low hills covered often with 
heather, gorse, and broom. Around are wide-spreading 
meadows adorned with magnificent trees. The scenery is 
lovely, but the village is by no means shut in. The 
climate is, however, mild, for myrtle-trees in full bloom 
can be seen in the open. The drive to Worthing, ten 
miles distant, is one of the loveliest I know, the road 
passing between low hills and through thick pine woods. 
Here and there are picturesque villages, and Parham Park, 
with its exquisite woodland scenery, is not far distant. 
Arundel and Chichester are easy of access. The village 
boasts of a comfortable little inn—the White Horsé—and 
a few lodgings, but as Storrington, owing to the distance 
from a station, is not much visited, there is usually tittle 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation. 
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PAGES FROM A NURSE'S DIARY 
On A MooruanpD Farm. 


T was by the somewhat misty light of a young Septem 
[ter moon that I started out in search of ‘‘ Throstle 
Nest,”’ where I was to nurse a farmer’s wife who had de- 
veloped sapremia after the birth of her eleventh child. 

It was late in the evening, and as the only road was 








most unsuitable for driving in comfort or at any pace, I 
took to the fields and walked across country in the rear 
of a sturdy groom, who carried my baggage shoulder high 
We had a most romantic walk, over fields, ditches, and 
hedges, o onally darkened by patches of forest, where 
my guide would call out, ‘‘Keep well to the right, nuss! 
Thar’s a ditch on t’other side!” and I could hear water 
rippling, and expected at each ‘‘next step’’ to find myself 
descending nknown depth Now and again a formid 
able fence or wall—by courtesy deemed a stile barred 
our way, and here my guide would call out, without halt- 
ing, or even turning round, “‘Can ya get ower and, as 
I rep affirmative, we trudged on, until at last 
we ré ite of the farm where I was to board and 
lodge, my patient residing about half a mile further afield. 

Various bolts and bars were undone, and I was ushered 
into a comfortable kitchen, with an open hearth and stone 
floor 

My groom had disappeared in the meantime, so the 
farmer's wife kindly offered to send a lad of some twelve 
years vit] is escort to my patient’s house, and we 
started out on what proved to be an even more mysterious 
walk than before 


The moon had gone in, and I gave myself up for lost 
as the boy led the way over narrow, shaking bridges, which 


the sound of ‘‘unseen waters’’ made a thing of terror. 
gut there v vorse to follo my guide suddenly made 
a flying leap in a dark corner, and called out from the 
ytther side | nobbut a ditch; but you'll hae ta jump, 
cos t’ bridge is gone!” 

[I could not n see the lad, or the place where he was 
standing; bu while I halted, the juvenile voice came 


**You needn’t be freetened; thar’s not mitch watter 
” After this the way was fairly straight, 


again, 
if you tumble in! 





and soon we imbed a steep hill to find a long, low house 
at the top, where a faint light from a window guided us 
to a door. Here I knocked loudly, but receiving no 
answer, opened the door and walked in. 

I was greeted | 1 doubtful mixture of odours, and an 
aspect of hor life which ymewhat belied the sweetness 
of the word. Several pairs of eves stared at me, as I 
blinked in the light of a tallow candle and inquired 
“Where mother was?” but the owners of the said eyes 
were much too frightened to speak, so, lighting another 
candle, I nded the rickety stair In a tiny room at 
the top I found my patient, and proceeded to do what 
I could to make her comfortable, after which, as she did 
not need any attention in the night, I departed. 

I rose early next morning, and saw that the farm build: 
ings were on a line with the house, the doors being quite 
close, and a huge heap of damp manure almost blocked up 
the kitchen door Inside, things were even worse. I sur- 


«kerels fighting on the table over the remains 
while a score or more of old hens disputed 
with several children, and half a 


prised two 
of breakfast 
the 
dozen cats 

My patient’s room was in almost total darkness. I 
gazed round in search of a window, and, guided by a 
streak of light, discovered—on a level with the floor, and 
half hidden by a mattress—four tiny squares of glass 
earefully protected by curtains and a blind. When I 
had cleared the window and let in a stream of light, I 
discovered that what my patient needed most was ‘“‘ feed- 
ing up,’ as she had been living on occasional drops of 
gruel ever since her baby was born, so, after making her 
comfortable and doing what I could to the room, I de- 
scended to see what I could find in the way of food. In 
the dairy I found hens busily sipping the cream off the 
bowls of milk. I was loth to give to a patient what I 
would not have taken myself, but there was no help 
for it. I took out a tumbler of milk, which T boiled and gave 
to my patient. For dinner I had a fowl killed, found some 


right. of abode 


potatoes in a garden, and by noon was able to present my 
patient with a meal which brought a smile to her pale face, 
declared was “‘beautiful.”’ 


and which she In spite of the 








cream, not one of the hens was in the habit of layir 


eggs, so in desperation I was meditating a raid on one 
ot the neighbouring farms when a visitor appeared with 


a basket containing—amongst other things—several fre 


eggs. 
fend, I was enabled to feed my lady sumptuously f 
some days. A neighbouring sister-in-law turned up 
look after the kiddies, so 
thing in the house beyond the comfort of my patient ar 
the baby. 

My sitting-room was a field overlooking an extens 
moorland view, and, as the weather was delightful f 
my half-mile walk to the farm where I boarded, I h 
really nothing to complain of, the only drawback bei 
the unavoidable discomfort resulting from association w 
the feathered inhabitants. 

By dint of various little gifts in kind which the nei; 
bours sent in I was able to provide my patient with 
fairly varied menu, and she quickly repaid me for 
little trouble by declaring herself ‘‘another woman,” a 
in a week’s time was out of bed and downstairs, to t 
great surprise of her sister-in-law, who had given her 
for dead. 

In spite of the dirt, I was really sorry to say good-| 
to ‘‘Throstle Nest,’’ and felt none the worse for the 
perience. 


J. § 


My "= 

*HREE hundred and sixty-five days! What a 
‘T time to look forward to, and yet how quickly 
have passed. 

Just a year ago I was sent to this quiet little fis) 
hamlet of a Queen’s nurse, and found on 
arrival that the people were somewhat afraid of m¢ 
they are of almost anything new. 


First Brrrupay.’”’ 


eeisey as 


Selsey, or Seal’s Sea, was originally an island, so it 
be easily understood that the natives are a little diff 
to deal with when anything fresh comes their way. It 


a common saying with them, ‘‘ What good en 
for my grandfather is good enough for me 

The fishermen on the whole are a very picturesque 
of men, finer than any of their compeers along the co 
but in common with their brothers and sisters of the ti 
they have a dislike to the use of water, and I am ft 
many were the qualms when the doctors said they 
send the nurse, as they knew she would insist on 
cleanliness. ; 

The air of Selsey is splendid, and, as I came fresh 
the helpful lecture of the Q.V.J.I. on sanitatior 
hygiene, given by an excellent lecturer, I tried to influ 
my patients to make good ventilation in their homes, 
pressing upon them the wholesomeness of open wind 
and fresh air. I was often met with the rejoinder, 
over seventy, and never had a day’s illness in my 
my little word of advice has from time to time | 
acted upon with very good results. 

On the whole, the work is good, and, in spite of 
dictions that I should find it dull, I have enjoyed 
It has been quite the reverse of dull—full of interest 
me—and I venture to think of use and comfort to 
of these poor sufferers who look upon me now wit! 
fear, and proudly call me ‘‘Our nurse.”” My first pat 
was an old man of eighty-five, operated on for gro 
on the face, which in due course healed up splendid 
and during the year I have helped at several operati 
appendicitis, &c. ; my last severe case was that of a wor 
who had a paralytic seizure with complications. On 
consecutive days I had to give a vapour bath, which 
managed quite successfully with a packing case 
knocked out), macintoshes, a bronchitis kettle, and ar 
stove, and blankets which I was fortunately able to 
The question of disinfection after phthisis is a diffi 
here, but with the help of an alformant lamp I ar 
to teach the people the necessity of ‘‘ prevention,’ and 
help them to disinfect, and take the precaution of burt 
all sputa, &c. 

As Selsey at present does not abound in _ plac« 
amusement, there was little temptation to spend n 
and so my year has also taught me thrift with a 
practical result (something saved). 


was 


Still, 


With these and a piece of mutton sent by another 


did not interfere with any 


a 
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BLACKHEATH INVALID HOME 


N these days of criticism (often, alas, only too well 
I: eserved) of nursing homes, it is pleasant to come 
across an institution that really does deserve the title 
it lays claim to. This particular home is a large house 
vithout even a brass plate), situated in a cosy corner on 
the top of Blackheath Hill, facing south, and overlooking 
the heath, and surrounded by fine trees. At the back of 
he house there is a garden, where convalescents may sit or 
lie im hammocks under the trees, imagining themselves 
miles away from London, instead of fifteen minutes’ walk 
from Lewisham Junction. The arrangements throughout 
nost comfortable, and suggest a private house rather 
than an institution. 
Roth principals, Mrs. Knight and Miss Tapley Spurr, 
fully trained nurses, and there is no lack of scientific 
kn vledge and skill. Indeed, in one class of case—that 
heumatoid arthritis, which all nurses know to be of a 
pm liarly chronic and distressing nature—a new treat- 
ment is being tried, which so far has proved very success- 
f Details cannot yet be given, but should the future 
results be as good, it will no doubt be Be public 
by the doctor who is trying it. The basis of it lies in 
treating the cause of the disease rather than the symptoms, 
as has hitherto been done. Opsonic treatment, Weir 
Mitchell, Swedish massage, and medical electricity are all 
special features. 

\nother interesting feature is the little cottage standin 
at the bottom of the garden, where invalid, aged, an 


bed-ridden ladies are received at reduced fees, certain 
rooms being set apart for hopeless and chronic cases. 
This is an important adjunct, and could well be several 
si larger than it is. It deserves to be more widely 

n, since of all difficult tasks, to find a resting-place 
f bed-ridden and chronic cases is the hardest. So 


many cannot afford the fees that would win them entrance 
into homes, and it is very touching to hear how even 
these small fees are being, in many instances, paid by 
friends and relatives at the cost of heroic self-sacrifice. 
And in the tiny cottage, as in the large, big house, there 
the same spirit of kindliness and homeliness that 
es so far to soften the hard lot of those within their 
wa Any desiring further information should apply to 
Principals, Mrs. Knight or Miss Tapley Spurr, Manna 
Mead, 17 The Grove, Blackheath, 8.E. 





Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 

nsfers and Appointments.—England and Wales.— 
Miss Florence M. Ford to Gosport from Darlaston; Miss 
Gibson to Sussex as county superintendent; Miss Mary 
M ed to Ardwick Home, Manchester; Miss Millicent 


N mn to Darwen from Stockton; Miss Eveline M. Pem- 
berton to Dunmow from Grantham; Miss Henrietta Price 

vil; Miss Hannah E. Robinson to Ellel; Miss Selina 
S s to Hammersmith (temp.); Miss Minnie Wells to 


thing (temp.) from Cirencester. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


\ MOST useful series of little books, beautifully illus- 
. trated, and dealing with the chief holiday resorts, 

ued by ‘“‘The Where to Stay Bureau, Ltd.,’’ 66 
Baker Street, W. Interesting information is given as to 


t laces themselves, together with details of a number 


tels and boarding houses. 
booklet relating to any particular town will be sent 
n application, if a penny stamp is enclosed. 





FOR MANCHESTER NURSES 
"J “HE Nurses’ Outfitting Association, Ltd., Stockport, 
1 the well-known establishment which supplies every 
of nursing requisite, has opened a branch at Man 
This will be a great convenience to the many 
ils in the neighbourhood, and the branch, like the 
ssociation, is managed by a fully trained nurse, who 
exactly the things all nurses require, and will lay 
f out to supply them. 


1 








NEWS ITEMS 


Anotuer interesting Exhibition of Drugs and Medical 
Po ee es, organised by 7'he British and Colonial Drug- 
gist, will be held at the Horticultural Hall, at Vincent 
Square, durihg the second week in October. 


Nurse HeppermMan, who works in a lonely island off 
the coast of Ireland, asks for some baby clothes for her 
poor patients. “The rags in which many of the islanders 
wrap their new-born babies are dreadful,” she writes. 
ee Me some of our readers could help her. The address 
is Inishmaan, Isle of Aran, Galway. 


Tue Home and Colonial Nurses’ Association, which has 
been successfully conducted for several years by Miss 
Terry Rhodes, has removed from 80 Wells Street, W., to 
more convenient premises at 105 Regent Street, W. This 
announcement will interest the members and _ corre- 
spondents of the association at home, in the Colonies, 
and abroad. 

THE Peer of nursing homes are usually very willing 
to meet the needs of nurse patients, and the matrons of 
Kent House, Falkland Park, Torquay, who were both 
trained in London hospitals, offer the special terms of 
30s. a week to nurses who are needing a restful holiday. 
All the rooms have a delightful sea-view, and the arrange- 
ments are on the most comfortable and liberal lines. The 
house has twenty-two rooms, and ordinary patients are 
taken from three guineas a week, while special attention 
is given to chronics. 

Tue Chichester Board of Guardians has refused to 
accept the resignation which a nurse, after a few months 
in the infirmary, sent in on the ground that she wished 
to get married. What this means it is difficult to see, 
since they cannot force her to remain, nor, presumably, 
can they claim compensation for breach of agreement, 
unless such a contingency has been provided for. As a 
rule,a nurse undertakes toremainacertain length of time, 
or else pay a fine; in one of the large hospitals this is no 
less than £10. Some infirmary matrons have been troubled 
by frequent resignations, but have thought it wiser not to 
press the matter, although, of course, no certificate or 
testimonial was given, unless the resignation was due to 
ill health. 

In our review last week of the progress of nursing 
reform in Poor Law infirmaries, we mentioned the splendid 
work done by Dr. Dolan, of Halifax Union Workhouse. 
We note with interest that, after thirty-eight years’ 
service, he has just been presented with a silver rose-bowl 
and an appreciatory address. In returning thanks, he 
said he was glad to say that his infirmary was the first 
to improve the nursing and the medical attendance in 
Poor Law institutions. He mentioned that after many 
years of effort the Guardians had introduced a new and 
complete system of nursing, and obtained the services of 

‘one of the finest superintendents whom it had ever been 
his fortune to meet—Miss Wilkie. They now had a staff 
of nurses of which any Union might be proud.”’ 

THe committee appointed by the Bradford-on-Avon 
Guardians to inquire into the cause of the frequent 
changes of nurses at the workhouse, have come to the 
conclusion that these are due to insufficiency of help and 
the want of carefully drawn up regulations for the guid- 
ance of the nurses and the master, also as regarded the 
duties of the nurse and her responsibilities. It is 
proposed to have these regulations printed, in order 
that nurses undertaking the work may clearly under 
stand what is required of them. The appointment 
of a permanent wardmaid, whose duties will also be 
clearly defined, will probably help to remedy the evil, as 
there has been more work than the nurse could get done 
at times, and much of it could well have been done by 
untrained hands. 

Tue work of the winter session of the Glasgow General 
Nursing Association was resumed this week. In his open 
ing lecture, Dr. Angus Macphee, while heartily sympa- 
thising with the numerous and varied efforts now being 
nade to mitigate infant mortality, said he was fully con- 
vinced that many of the efforts touched merely the fringe 
of the evil. Offering prizes to mothers and appointing 
lady doctors to visit and advise mothers might do some 
good, but in his opinion it was more essential to have the 
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age of twenty-two 





s were due 








who 


of nurses who have died f 


of 


attendance of a properly trained maternity nurse 
proportion o A 


A large 


proper attend 


ance at and after confinement » the services of 
kindly but incompetent and untidy neighbours. The nurse 
should not on id e, bu practica nstruction on 
important utters of cleanliness, nursir ind feediny, and 
also that tior MN ried out during the 
Carin [ in I 

ANY 1 es who ) n n it very 
moderate f: vould | , nd their t nts met 
at the Cen Y.W.C.A 6 Geo Street, Hanover 
Squa \\ ed t , eld between 8.3 
p.t nd 101 t | lavs, Wednesdays, and 
Frid il iby) i n de English, Fren hn, 
mu tring | l pri lessons in 
ngit pial I nd instruments), dress-cutting 
ind making, and art r} There is an excellent 
gymmnasiu n which inst tion iven on Mondays and 
Frida a literar Db I or the tastes of those 
nte! d in | it t nd a lub f debates and 
lis ms meets on alterna Monda The autumn term 
begins on September 17 I parti v be ob 
tained on app atic t< » Educational S« ary There 

1 Bible Clas ery Sunday afternoon at 4 p.m. Nurses 
from many hospitals con from t to time and after 

7 er wl is rved in the 
gymna iu it t nor il nar ot threepe nce a 
head. The Refreshment Committee make nurses quite a 
speciality, and ar ‘ devoted in their attentions. After 
tea there is a \ nging in the members’ sitting-room, 
which well ipplied easy chair No efforts are 
spared to make these Sunday afternoons as home-like as 
possible 

DEATH 
Miss Marian SHAKESPEARE is another of the long list 


rom illness contracted on duty. 


} 
several en 


imbed 


to 


teric cases 
, 


disease herse 


RESIGNATION 
the Fr 


ot 
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at 
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wich In- 
the early 


iserburgh District Nurses, 
great regret of her patients, friends, 





LEGAL 


ANSWERS 


By a Barrister-at-Law. 


her. A _ testimonial 


is being 


Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 
\ ISS LUCRETIA HILL, at present superinter 
1 of the Gloucester District Nursing Soc lety, ha 
appointed superintendent of the Cheltenham D 
Nursing Association, and will take up her duties 
the beginning of November. Miss Hill was trai 
the General Hospital, Cheltenham, and holds the 
te of the Central Midwives Board. She received 
district training under the Metropolitan Nursing 
iation, and has been a Queen s Nurse for the |! 


ears. 





CHRISTMAS CLOTHING DISTRI- 
BUTION 


We beg to acknowledge the kind gift of a rug 





SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


YE offer three prizes of 10s. 6d. each to the ¢ 
\\ ompetitors who send the best suggestion { 
competition his suggestion may be either for a su! 
for an article, imaginative or based on personal ex 
ence, or may take the form of a good question which 
test a nurse’s knowledge, but which cannot be ansv 
by merely looking up a text-book. Suggestions, n 
“Competition,” should arrive at this office not late 
September 25th; the results will. be announced 
issue of October 5th. 





NURSING NEWS 
) EADERS are cordially invited to send in iten 
\ nursing news, such as accounts of meetings, ch 
or developments in connection with their work, app 
ments, personal news, &c. 





COMING EVENTS 


St. Luke, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 7.50 p.m. 
Ocroser 30TH.—Examination for the R.B.N.A. diplor 
NovemsBerk 41TH.—Medico- Psychological 
examination 





OcroBper 22Np.—Annual Medical Service of the Guild of 


Associati 







































[Readers desiring the advice of a barrister on any legal All Editorial communications to be 
points will he answered in this journal free of charge, the Th . “T 
only condition being that the coupon Lecat, which will be addressed to e Editor, he 
found in the advertisement pages of the current number, Nursing Times,” 
be attached to each question.] 

V.B is we nnot quarantee the appearance of answers Messrs. MACMILLAN & Cco., Ltd., 
immediately, we have, at the wish of several correspon- 5 
dents, arranged to send an answer by post on any urgent St. Martin’s Street, 
matter wit/ three days of the receipt of the inquiry, pro- London, W.C. 
vided a tal order tor 2s. 6d. be enclosed 

APPOINTMENTS. 
NAME \ NTME Inst TRAINING ScHOOL. Orner DETAILS. 

Miss S. Be \ Sister Monsall Fever Hos- Sheffield Royal , Since done private nursing in connect 
pital, Newton Hospital . . with the Victoria Nerses’ Institut 
| Heath Bournemouth. 

Miss ( Siste Bethnal Green In 

iru iy 
M 1 N Sister hnal Green In- | Shoreditch In- Shoreditch Infirmary (sister) 
mar hirmary 
M M t W 1 Sister Kensington Infirm- Southwark Union Western Fever Hospital (sister) ; Fi 
My ry Intirmary Queen’s nurse); Kensington Intir 


oliday sister 


nursing. 


private and dist 
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ty-one replying 


nany can never support a midwife. 





MIDWIFERY 


COMMENTS OF THE WEEK 
GRANTS FOR TRAINING MIDWIVEs. 
\ interesting letter by Lady Acland appeared 
1 The Times of the 14th. Attention is drawn 
nt queries, which showed that out of a total 
g, twenty-seven county coun- 
id made grants for training midwives or 
four had not even registered their mid- 
and nine_ had made no arrangement for 
‘tion. Lady Acland is anxious that medical 
s should put all their powers into educating 
opinion, and put pressure on the Treasury 
a grant should be made ‘‘ towards this in- 
ibly important matter of training suitable 
n as midwives.’’ 
are inclined to think that, so far, public 
n has done a good deal in educating local 
ties in this matter, especially where no 
al officer has been appointed by a county, 


ve are not hopeful of State help till public 


is strong enough itself to give, and that 
lly, not only towards training, but towards 
ipport, for a time, of midwives in poor and 
populated districts. 
note that at Halsted, Essex, where free 
ng was promised, three women chosen as 
le refused it; probably they did not 
eir way towards earning a living in the dis- 
in which they were compelled to practise for 

We think the two questions go together, 


that in the very places that need help most, 
te as they often are from a doctor, encourage- 


during the first year at least must be given 
right women are to be expected to come for- 

Each district must be judged separately, 
It is in 
cases we consider a national fund is urgently 
d, for the local money available is scanty. 
ear 1910 is near, and we hope fuller interest 
soon awake. 


INFANT MORTALITY. 


paper read at the Exeter meeting of the 
h Medical Association on the subject of 


home contamination of milk, to which pass- 
eference has already been made in this 


n, has now been published in full in the 
Medical Journal, and fully confirms the 
ssion that the prevalence in summer of 
ea depends at least as much on careless- 
the household as on lack of control on 
rt of the public authorities over the pro- 
and handling of milk. The paper is 
on observations of two populations of the 
haracter, but subject to entirely different 
es as regards home sanitation. The two 
tions received their milk supply from 
sources, but the children in the one 
infinitely less from summer diarrhea 

| those of the other. The children who 

| little were those of the population 
whom household cleanliness was prac- 
nforced by the authorities. No such 








convince 


needed to 
is required 


object-lesson, however, is 
most people that much more care 
in the handling of milk in the household than 
it usually receives. Of all fluids and of all food 
milk is the most susceptible to contamination, 
and yet in even quite well-to-do houses it is 
commonly left exposed to dust and flies, and 
not too much care taken to ensure that the 
vessels in which it is placed are even initially 
really clean. All this is the outcome partly of 
carelessness but mainly of ignorance, towards the 
abolition of which nurses can do much. They 
should do all they can in this direction, for 
with a falling birth-rate, the saving of infant lives 
becomes of national importance, and those cut 
of by summer diarrhcea are by no means always 
the weaklings. 





A MATERNITY CASE IN INDIA 

Y first case on returning to India after my 

well-earned furlough, was in a native house- 
hold. I was engaged by the medical attendant 
of the Palace of and was sent to my pa- 
tient with a note of introduction I expected to 
find the household practically Anglicised. Ima- 
gine my surprise when I was ushered into the 
presence ol my patient the eldest daughter of 
the Rajah—or, as she was known, “the Raj 
Kumari,’’ to find a young, fair complexioned girl 
of about twenty years of age, sitting in a chair 
with her feet tucked in under her on the seat 
(like the pictures of Hindoo gods), dressed in a 
very thin muslin shroud, called a “‘ sari ’’—wound 
round and round her waist, reaching down to 
her ankles, and the end of it carelessly thrown 
over her shoulders. There she sat, with her 
head of thick raven-black very oily hair hanging 
down her back. Her feet were bare, but she 
had a pair of red leather slippers (no heels) 
with the toes very much (purposely) curled up 
towards the instep, lying on the floor beside her, 
and as she rose to greet me she slipped her 
feet into these. The interview took place in 
English, which she spoke fluently, and I was 
asked to come next day and live in the palace 
The only other Europeans in the establishment 
were the governess, who had the charge of my 
patient’s two younger sisters—aged nine and thir- 
teen years respectively—and the maid, who was 
my patient’s mother’s (the Maharani, as her High- 
ness is called) special servant My patient had 
one little girl already, of about eighteen months 
old. 

The Mahurani was a devout member of 
that pious sect called ‘‘ Bhromo Sumaj.’ She 
had her little chapel on the top of the roof of 
the palace, whither she and her daughters would 
wend their way daily, after the morning bath, 
with their feet stained with a particular sort of 
prune-coloured juice. My patient herself had 
almost entirely given up all her native ceremonies 
and forms of devotion, although she professed no 
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other religion in its place. At the time I went 
to stay there, she had lately lost her grand- 
mother, and so the household was in mourning, 
the on gn of which I could see, beyond notic- 
ing them marching up to the little shrine on 
the roof th: y all wore a rough strip 
of yellow calico round their necks, tied in an 
ordinary knot! This, I took it, was equivalent 
to the English custom of wearing a band of 
crape on the arm. 

When the princess was confined, not a member 
of the household would come near us after their 
morning ablutions, as we were considered unclean. 
But, much to my annoyance, H.H. the Maharani 
would come in very often about 11 p.m., and sit 
chatting to my patient for two or three hours. 
When I remonstrated about it, my patient said 

was quite accustomed to sitting up and 
talking till the small hours of the morning. She 
surprised me by insisting on being confined on 
a very low bedstead (generations back no doubt 
the floor had bee n considered good enough !), with 
orly a bit of canvas stretched across—no mat- 
tress, blankets—and as as the 
infant asked to be moved into the 
large she remained during the puer- 
small bedstead was taken out 


she 


sheets, or 
arrived 
bed, where 
and the 


soon 


she 


perium, 
and bur 

When the infant a fortnight old my pa- 
tient was allowed“ up,’’ and had her first bath; 
a great ceremony and after it she was once 
more considered "Lean, and allowed to 
ciate with the others. She moved into another 
of the palace the one she had just 
vacated being ‘‘ unclean,’’ everything—even the 
carpets and wall-paper, clothes, and linen that 
had been her during the puerperium— 
were taken outside and burnt immediately. The 
room then had to be thoroughly cleaned, white- 
W ished, and re carpeted before being occupied 


was 


asso- 


bedrooms, 


used by 


vain 
lhe husband of my patient was a civilian some- 
here on the Bombay side, but according to their 
rites the exp mother must always go to 
the home of her parents to be confined, hence her 
i al I shall never forget the 
early morning when the infant 
oked-for and heir. The 
be in the room, and as 
joyful news, her delight 
she started calling out at 
, ‘It’s a boy, it’s a boy— 
and tell them it’s a boy! ’’ 
was quickly roused, and the 


tant 


} 
son 


top of 

then 

whole house 
VS Was at once fe lephoned to all the other 
iends living round about Calcutta. 
less than half an hour a crowd had gathered at 


ons and frie 


palace, and streamed into the sick-room. 
You may imagine my consternation, but the 
doctor came to my before I could say 
anything to hurt their feelings, and whispered 
to me that it was no use raising any objections, as 
this was one of their customs! He assured me 
they would not go near the patient, as she would 
be considered ‘‘ unclean.’’ I took possession of 
infant, not knowing what they intended 

to him. However, they proved a quiet, 


rescue 
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orderly crowd, men as well as women, and only 
walked round my patient’s bed, at a respectable 
distance, blessing her as they passed. Then they 
walked past the infant, muttering their blessings. 
and some of them dropping presents, in the shape 
of silver rosé-bowls, silver powder boxes, or soy. 
ereigns, round about the little fellow. 

After dark all the servants were called up, and 
the oldest of them had a big basket given him, 
filled with parched rice, called ‘‘coy,”’ ip 
which was mixed a number of small silver and 
copper coins and some sweets. This mixture 
he then threw out on to the lawn, and al! the 
others scrambled for it. On the day called the 
‘* Art Cowria’’—which means the eighth day of 
birth—the doctor and nurse get a present, too, 
On this occasion I got a large brass drinking 
bowl, beautifully embossed, which my patient 
seemed to think would be of no use to me ag 
I was English. 

My patient was very good, and I was pleased 
to see how well (though I could notice it wag 
somewhat resignedly) she took her nourishment. 
As long as I was with her I refused to allow her 
a native diet, for I knew how fond they are of 
highly-seasoned dishes, and pastries of all 
sorts, and these I feared would interfere with the 
infant's digestion, for she was nursing her child. 
There was one habit, however, which I could 
not persuade her to give up, and that was having 
something continually in her mouth to chew, a 
habit they acquire from a very early age. She 
had two small round silver boxes filled with 
spices of all kinds, and these she must always 
have at hand, to take a mouthful every now and 
then, and especially after taking any nourish- 
ment, to quote her own words, ‘‘ to take the 
insipid taste of English food out of my mouth.” 
She was as ‘fussy’ about having these boxes 
of spices near at hand, if not actually under her 
pillow, as an English patient is about having a 
handkerchief in bed with her! 

Among the uneducated Hindoos it is no un- 
common thing to find mothers only nine or ten 
years of age—mere children in many ways, 
though not in everything, for as soon as they 
can understand they are brought up under the 
fear of an austere future father-in-law, and they 
must learn to conduct themselves in such 8 
manner as will be pleasing to him when they are 
married. It is part and parcel of their religion. 
Their infants are not given a name until they 
are about six months old, and this, I believe, is 
&@ great ceremony. 





Tue September number of The Midwives’ Record com 
tains articles on hygiene, the retention of the placenta, 
the care of the breasts, and other useful subjects, am 
makes an appeal for an annual holiday for midwives. 
Many of these hardworking women cannot afford a holi- 
day, and it is suggested that those who have means might 
offer to do the work of less fortunate ones, who might 
then give themselves a much-needed change. 

Mrs. Exten Jacor, a patient of the Royal Maternity 
Charity of London, has just been safely delivered of 
triplets. One of the staff midwives to the Charity was 
entirely unassisted at the accouchement. The mother and 
children are all doing well. The parents being very 
poor, the King’s bounty has been applied for. 
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